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ls Our Present Foreign Policy Leading to Peace 
or War? 


‘Announcer: 

Tonight we welcome you to 

‘Marion, Ohio, whete we are the 
guests of the Marion Chamber of 
Commerce and Station WMRN. 
Marion was the home of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, before he em- 
barked upon his political career, 
culminating with his election as 
the 29th President of the United 
States in 1920. The Harding Home 
and Museum is located here and 
the impressive Harding Memorial 
is a fitting tribute to Marion’s 
first citizen. . 
_ Seventy-five percent of the total 
industrial activity of the United 
States and 50 percent of the coun- 
try’s entire population fall within 
a 500-mile circle of which Marion 
is the hub. As the first manufac- 
turer of steam shovels, this city 
of about 38,000 population, is 
known as the Shovel City of the 
world. In addition to its extensive 
industries, it is the center of Ohio’s 
prosperous farming area. 

Tonight from the Palace Theater 
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in Marion we turn to. what is 
probably the most pressing ques- 
tion of the world today—‘Is Our 
Present Foreign Policy Leading to 
Peace or War?” 

Now, to preside over our dis- 
cussion, in the absence of George 
V. Denny, Jr., here is Houston 
Peterson, professor of philosophy 
at Rutgers University, author and 
editor of the popular book, Great 


Teachers. Mr. Peterson. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Moderator Peterson: 

Good evening, everybody. I’m 


again glad to substitute for our 
good friend, George Denny, who 
continues to enjoy his holiday and 
to get into shape for a heavy fall 
schedule, with television begin- 
ning on this program in October. 

We are happy to be in Marion, 
Ohio, as guests of the Marion 
Chamber of Commerce. Passing 
through Cleveland yesterday morn- 
ing, I could feel the hot pressure 
of the American League batle, and 


could almost hear Manager Lou 
Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians 
conferring secretly with “Satchel” 
Paige about his next game. 

But we are here tonight to dis- 
cuss a huge question which casts 
a shadow over ball games and on 
all things good—‘Is Our Present 
Foreign Policy Leading to Peace 
or War?” Of course, that policy 
cannot be fully treated in an hour, 
but there are elements no one can 
dodge or overlook, even on a first 
glance. 

How is the Truman policy oper- 
ating in Turkey and Greece? 

How well have we handled the 
Palestine situation on one hand 
and the Berlin situation on the 
other? 

Is the Marshall Plan combatting 
communism, or dividing Europe? 

Four able speakers will tackle 
at least some of these questions 
tonight. James B. Reston is known 
to millions of readers for his col- 
umns on foreign affairs that have 
appeared in the New York Times 
during the past decade. 

Our second speaker, Thomas I. 
Emerson, is a distinguished lawyer 
who held a series of important po- 
sitions with the Federal Govern- 
ment between 1933 and 1946 and 
is now professor of law at the 
Yale Law School. 

Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zachar- 
ias, Retired, had a career of 38 
years in the Navy, of which 25 
years were connected with Intel- 
ligence work and the affairs of 
nations. 


Another distinguished lawyjj| 
Bartley C. Crum, of California, hi} 
long been a specialist on internj) 
tional affairs. He was an advi | 
to Wendell Willkie in the 19) 
campaign, and a member of tli) 
President’s Anglo-American Cof}] 
mittee of Inquiry in Palestine of} 
of which experience grew his bri} 
liant book, Behind the Silka) 
Curtain. Mr. Cram will speak ||} 
us from New York. | 

Our first speaker, James B. Re} 
ton, is known in Ohio, I am tolf 
as Scottie Reston, for he wi 
brought here from Scotland as \jj 
boy. He went to public school 
Dayton and worked in publicity ; 
Ohio State University before joisl 
ing the Associated Press in Net} 
York City. As a feature writ¢ 
on international affairs and |jj 
Pulitzer prize winner, he has fe} 
equals. Mr. Reston. (Applause}| 


Mr. Reston: 

Mr. Chairman, a little hones 
confession probably wouldn’t hux| 
any of us at the begining of thi 


our policy is leading to peace o} 
war. The Soviet Union, like tht 
Third German Reich, can mak 
war on the world if it likes anq 
is foolish enough to do so, regard) 
less of our policy! Nevertheless) 
my own guess is that our policy is 
leading, not to war, but to 
very curious and, probably, a no 
very pleasant peace. | 

It is true that very few basic 
issues have been settled betweer 


the Russians and ourselves. It is 
also true that the situation in Ger- 
many today is tense. But the basic 
fact remains that war has not 
started. 

In the past three years, there 
have been more opportunities to 
go to war, more provocations or 
excuses for making war, than ever 
before in history, yet neither side 
has taken the fatal step. 

The Russians pushed hard in 
Iran in 1946; they encouraged the 
civil war in Greece; they made their 
bid for power and attempted the 
Strategy of paralysis in Trieste, 
France, Italy, and Germany, but in 
all these places, though they had 
the power to do so, they did not 


push the issue to all-out war. I - 


think there is an explanation of 
this, and I think it lies primarily in 
the policy of the United States. 

In the present state of the 
world’s morality, which is not very 
high, the best chance of prevent- 
ing open war, in my judgment, is 
to make clear to any aggressor 
that he will be opposed by the 
armed might of the United States 
if he attempts to impose his will 
on regions essential to our security. 
We are now, I think, trying to 
impress that fact on the Russians, 
and on the whole I believe we are 
succeeding. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
mere absence of open war is not 
good enough. At the end of the 
first World War, the slogan of the 
Soviet Communists was, “Not war, 
not peace.” They didn’t want 


war because they had suffered 
enough, but they didn’t want peace, 
either, for their philosophy does 
not prosper where there is stability 
or security. 

Not war, not peace—that’s about 
where we are now, and that is 
where we are likely to remain, in 
my judgment, for some time. 

It may be, therefore, that our 
question tonight is premature. We 
Americans are an impatient peo- 
ple. We like things to be clear 
and tidy. We want to know now, 
here in this hall, tonight, whether 
our policy is leading to peace or 
wat. 

If we will think about it, how- 
ever, I think we will realize that 
things are not that easy. This is 
a generation of transition, and if 
we must live in an atmosphere of 
uncertainty, it is scarcely surpris- 
ing. I think we forget what has 
happened in the last 20 years, and, 
forgetting, I think we expect too 
much both of our own leaders and 
the Russians. 

In the past generation, the loca- 
tion of decisive power in the world 
has moved out of Europe to the 
East and the West. In the past 
few years, not only the location of 
decisive power, but the very nature 
of power itself, has been changed 
by the development of atomic 
energy. 

Now, decisive power rests in the 
hands not of the British or the 
French or the Germans, but in the 
United States and Soviet Russia. 
These two nations are not only 


the two most powerful, but they 
are also the two least experienced, 
and the two most different of all 
the great states. It is not quite rea- 
sonable, therefore, to expect such 
a revolution to pass over very 
quickly. 

Nothing quite like this has 
ever happened before in history. 
Greece and Rome, Spain, France, 
and Britain, all had generations, 
and some of them even centuries 
in which to grow into their world 
responsibility. We and the Rus- 
sians, however, have been pitch- 
forked into this thing before we 
wete ready, and in our case, before 
we were willing to assume the 
leadership of the world. 

As a result, there is a great dis- 
satisfaction in the country today. 
People are bewildered by the dis- 
appointing results of their great 
labors in the war. There is a 
popular idea that if only we shifted 
our policy a little, or made this 
concession or issued that ultima- 
tum, or set up another talk with 
Stalin, everything might be jake. 

Unfortunately it isn’t like that. 
The issues involved now are too 
basic and complex to be solved 
easily or quickly. We no longer, 
as a Nation, have simple choices. 
They are all difficult, and to some 
extent, dangerous. 

Nevertheless, my feeling on the 
whole is that we are following a 
course which will win the respect 
of history and avoid open war. 
For the moment, we are undoubt- 
edly too breathless about the chal- 


lenge, but just the same I thiil) 
we are on the right road, and tH 
if we keep plodding on patient] 
the chances of maintaining an ho} k 
orable peace afe pretty goal) 


(Applause. ) 


Moderator Peterson: 

Thank you, Mr. Reston. Nal 
the parting of the ways pest] 
When Thomas I. Emerson ai 
Washington after 13 strenuol 
years of legal work with the Nd 
Deal, he retired to the quieter lj) 
of the Yale Law School, but ni} 
for long. Professor Emerson v 
Chairman of the Connecticut W4| 


ee ) 


Mr. Emerson: 

I cannot agree with Mr. Resta} 
that we are on the road to peace+ 
even a curious and not very pleaj 
ant peace, as he calls it. Unle 
we have drastically changed ow 
policy in the current Moscow cox 
versation, we are closer to wa 
right now, than we were sil 
months ago, a year ago, or at a 
time since V-J Day. 
“ We have not agreed with Russi 
upon any of the postwar issue: 
On the contrary, we are near 2 | 
ical conflict over Berlin. 

We have not agreed upon an 
program for control of atom: 
weapons, or disarmament. On th 
contrary, we are engaged in a g 
gantic armament race. 


We cannot rely upon a strong 
United Nations to lead the way to 
peace. On the contrary, the UN 
is in danger of collapsing like the 
League of Nations. We are de- 
voting all our energies to the cold 
war. 

Why ate we in this position? 
Why have we rushed so madly 
down the road toward the war 
that nobody can win and that can 
only result in destruction, horror, 
and misery for the whole world? 

Our present plight is the iney- 
itable result of our bipartisan for- 
eign policy. That policy has come 
to mean only one thing—a blind, 
intolerant and unreasoning oppo- 
Sition to the other major power 
in the world. It is purely a nega- 
tive policy; a policy of contain- 
ment; a policy of getting tough, 
which means getting tougher and 
tougher; a policy of achieving 
peace by preparing for war, a pol- 
icy looking to the ultimate over- 
throw of Soviet power in Russia. 

This is perhaps not surprising 
when we realize that the policy 
has been formulated and is being 
carried out by the military and by 
the economic royalists. The mil: 
tary are trained for fighting, not 
for the statesmanship of peace. 

Great corporate wealth is driven 
by greed for profits, by the need 
for imperialist expansion, and by 
neurotic fear of any change in 
the economic status quo. Neither 
one represents the interest of the 
common people. 

Under this leadership we have 
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encouraged and supported the most 
reactionary elements on the globe. 
We have subsidized the corrupt 
and feudal governments of Greece 
and Turkey. We have poured 
money and supplies into the tot- 
tering dictatorship of Chiang Kai- 
shek. We have placed in power 
the remnants of Japanese control 
in Korea. Even more crucial, we 
are rapidly rebuilding Germany 
and Japan as military spearheads 
against Russia, thereby creating 
again the very situation which led. 
to two world wars. 

We are using the Marshall Plan 
as a political instrument to pre- 
vent necessary social and economic 
change. We arte preparing to re- 
militarize Western Europe. 

Our policy is thus dividing the 
world into two extreme and hos- 
tile groups. We are fast ending 
the possibility of developing a 
middle ground out of which even- 
tual world stability could we 
shaped. 

Again, in our mania for halting 
Russia at any cost, we have by- 
passed and undermined the United 
Nations. We coldbloodedly aban- 
doned UNRRA. We ignored the 
UN and the Truman Doctrine. 
We ignored it again in the Mar- 
shall program. Thus, we are de- 
stroying the only machinery capa- 
ble of achieving a united world. 

At home, both old parties have 
combined to stir up the wildest sort 
of hysteria against Russia. We 
have aroused the country to such 
a pitch of hatred, that a solution 


of our differences with Russia re- 
cedes further and further as each 
day passes. 

I do not say that Russia is with- 
out blame in this situation. I do 
say that our present policy is ag- 
gtessive, shortsighted, futile, and 
fraught with death. 

All of this is defended on the 
theory that the Russian’s are bent 
upon aggressive expansion and 
will yield only to a display of 
greater force. 

Fortunately this basic premise is 
wrong. Neither the Russian peo- 
ple nor the American people want 
war, and nothing in the economic, 
social, or political structures of the 
two. countries compels war. 

Hence another solution is possi- 
ble. That is the program offered 
by Henry Wallace and the Pro- 
gressive Party. 


It is a program which recognizes 
that neither communist Russia nor 
capitalist United States can dom- 
inate the world. 


It acknowledges the contribu- 
tions that communism as well as 
western democracies have made to 
the welfare of mankind. 

It recognizes that Western Eu- 
rope occupies a middle position 
between the two that can, perhaps, 
ultimately bridge the gap. 

It calls for mutual tolerance and 
understanding between the great 
powers. 

It proposes a concrete program 
for reconciling differences. 


It visualizes strengthening the 


United Nations and evolution inj 
eventual world government. 

The Wallace program is, }} 
short, a return to the great visial| 
of Franklin Roosevelt and Wer} 
dell Willkie. It offers the choi¢ 
between inevitable conflict ari) 
world peace through intelliget|) 
statesmanship. (Applause.) 


Moderator Peterson: 1 | 
Thank you, Mr. Emerson. It i} 
a long way from the bridge of | 
roaring battleship to a peacefyf 
forum platform in Ohio, but tha} 
is the path our next speak | 
has taken during the past four af 
five years. As a fighting com 
mander, as the director of psych | 
logical warfare against Japan, an 
the author of the best-seller, Sai 
cret Missions, Rear Admiral E 
M. Zacharias is triply armed fal 
discussion of foreign policy. Ad} 
miral Zacharias. (Applause.) 


Admiral Zacharias: 
I must disagree with Professo}| 


Emerson in every one of his stat i! 
7 . ° i 
ments, except the one in which hi 


1| 
says, 


“Neither the American oj 
Russian people want war.” I agre 
because the weapons now availabl 
will destroy humanity in any ful 
ture large-scale war. That ines} 
capable fact makes it evident thaj 
nobody can win in another war 
It is a fact well known to thé 
Politburo, and there is no evidence 
that Russia is preparing a military 
attack on us or any other nation 
General Clay himself has so stated 


But before anyone can presume 


to answer the question, “Is Our 
Present Foreign Policy Leading to 
Peace or War?” there must be an 
| accurate spelling out of that policy. 
|Our foreign policy may be stated 


in simple terms. It is to encour- 


age and support the democratic 
forces in Europe in order to pre- 
vent the aggressive expansion of 
Soviet Russia and communism. 

_ This policy is the logical corol- 
lary to the one which kept Hitler, 
‘Mussolini, and Hirohito from con- 
quering the earth. 

_- We must realize that our pres- 
ent policy in Germany will deter- 
/mine not only our policy :o Eu- 
tope but also our policy for the 
‘entire world. As I see it, our 
| policy is one which has for its ob- 
jjective the future peace and secu- 
tity of the world. That is the 
‘objective which I want and I be- 
ilieve is the objective desired by 
‘every member of this audience. 


There are many sincere citizens 
pwho disagree with our present for- 
‘eign policy but there are those, 
‘too, whose selfish or confused 
aims would have us drop atom 
‘bombs on Russia tomorrow, and 
there are those whose fanatical in- 
terest in a foreign ideology will 
cause them to distort our real pur- 
poses with accusations of aggres- 
‘sive imperialism. 

We are not near physical con- 
flict over Berlin. The road to 
peace will be filled with serious 
incidents, but they do not lead to 
war unless there is a desire for 
war on the part of the people. 


We have offered the atomic se- 
crets to the world if proper safe- 
guatds against military use is 
agreed upon. But for reasons of 
their own, Russia refuses to go 
along. 

We have supported the United 
Nations because it is the only 
media which the nations of the 
world have for free and full discus- 
sion. A tremendous amount of 
work has been accomplished by it. 

Our present policy will have the 
wholehearted support of all the 
peoples of the world if it is made 
known to them in unmistakable 
terms. 

We are fortunate in having a 
fundamental situation which con- 
tributes directly to peace. It is 
that there is no nation in the 
world today, except the United 
States, which is in a condition or 
equipped to start and maintain a 
war. It is also a fact that no na- 
tion starts a wat unless there is a 
reasonable certainty of being able 
to bring it to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

I say this with the full knowl- 
edge that in the past dictatorships 
have resorted to war to perpetu- 
ate their powers. Our European 
Recovery Plan and the measures 
to support Western European Re- 
gional Security are the bases of our 
foreign policy intended to prevent 
war and promote peace. 

The basic aim of the Marshall 
Plan is the rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope necessary for the promotion 
of democracy. : 


Regardless of statements to the 
contrary by those originally op- 
posed to it, recovery is ahead of 
schedule. It is assisting Europe 
to bridge the gap and enable them 
to get back on their feet econo- 
mically. 

Russia has announced that they 
will do everything possible to pre-_ 
vent the Marshall Plan from work- 
ing. The Russians know that the 
Marshall Plan is the one thing 
which will upset their plans for 
chaos and control of all Europe. 


With the halt of communism 
in France and Italy, Russia is 
faced with the only other alter- 
native, a complete about-face. 

But to supplement the Marshall 
plan we need an effective pro- 
paganda campaign to correct the 
false impressions about us through- 
out the world—impressions created 
by the Russian campaign of vili- 
fication and mistatement. 

The decisions which have pro- 
voked the present crisis with Mos- 
cow are the projects for a separate 
Western German State and control 
of the Ruhr. We have overlooked 
factors of psychological and stra- 
tegic importance but this policy 
itself is one designed for peace, 
namely, economic revival of Ger- 
many for the benefit of Europe. 

However,’ I must emphasize 
that we will have to be realistic 
about Russia. We will not reach 
a real agreement with the Rus- 
sians unless we recognize that 
they have the same basic fear of 


i 


a strong Germany that the Freng | 
have. Both have learned from sai 
experiences, repeatedly, that || 
strong Germany is a menace to 
peace of Europe. That is why th 
present meetings at Moscow shoul 
bring all parties back to a fi | 
| 


working basis. 

We must remember that grat 
tude, something peculiar even 
people, is not in the vocabula: 
of nations. 


i} 
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We have shown our sinceri ! 
in endeavoring to cooperate witi 
the Soviet Union. It is now up ti 
the Russians to come forth wit} 
a clear demonstration of the i 
own sincerity, we must tell t 

Russians in no uncertain term 
that if they prefer to delay they 
may find that it is too late. Ther 
should remember what the Jap 
anese forgot—that the cemeter} 
of history is crowded with thr 
graves of nations which wer 
doomed to extinction because thet 
made their decision too late. 


With full consideration of thest 
factors, our foreign policy will 
continue to lead toward peace, aj 
it is at the present time.(Ap 
plause.) 


Moderator Peterson: | 

Thank you, Admiral Zacharias 
Now for our final speaker, Bart 
ley C. Crum, who will be cut is 
from New York. As another nativ 
son of California, I must shak 
hands with Mr. Crum across th 
airways. We have never met. 

It is not surprising that he can 
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L 
‘hot be with us in person tonight 


for he has a busy law practice 
_in San Francisco and in recent 
months he has been launching a 
| Mew newspaper, The New York 
Star, successor to PM. Mr. Crum, 
please come in. (Applause.) 


| Mr. Crum: 

_ Thank you, Mr. Peterson. I’d 
| like to make it clear at once that 
‘I couldn’t disagree more strongly 
; than I do with Mr. Emerson. My 
_ chief quarrel with American 
foreign policy since the war is 
‘that it has not been positive 
enough in its support of peace and 
world reconstruction through the 
United Nations. 

_ In other words, I am more un- 
happy over what we have not 
done than I am over what we 
have done. United States came 
out of the war with imcomparable 
| power and prestige. Millions of 
. people all over the world looked 
‘to us with hope and confidence 
‘that we would show the same 
leadership in peace that we showed 
in the great alliance against the 
Nazis. : 

The score board now, three years 
later, shows some runs, some hits, 
and some errors, but most of all 
it shows that we have been play- 
ing a tight defensive game, afraid 
of ourselves and afraid of others, 
too seldom swinging at the ball. 

Among the errors, I would name 
three as important in themselves. 


The first seems to me to have 
been the Truman Doctrine as it 


give 
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was applied in Greece and Turkey. 
This was a unilateral step which 
by-passed the United Nations and 
which cost us, whatever its stra- 
tegic justification, a great deal 
of the world’s good will. 

The second is our failure to 
give all-out support to the new 
State of Israel. We have backed 
and filled and hesitated here on 
one of the few issues whece a 
forthright policy would have 
strengthened us and our friends 
in every country. 


We should lend this new state 
funds with which to. start its 
existence as a nation. We should 
de jure tecognition at 
once. We should support its mem- 
bership application before the 
United Nations. 

This is not a question of being 
for the Jews or against the Arabs. 
This is a question simply of re- 
cognizing that a Jewish state in 
Israel means a new advance for 
civilization, for modern science 
and engineering, fur public health 
and education, for the great ideas 
this nation stands for. 

The one thing the United States 
cannot afford to be against is 
progress, and Israel means pro- 
gress for the entire Middle East. 

The third error which disturbs 
me is our policy of using the 
United Nations as expendable 
in our diplomatic conflict with 
Russia. This seems to me to be 
a tragic error. From the very be- 
ginning the men who founded the 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


JAMES BARRETT RESTON—James Reston, 
diplomatic correspondent for the New 
York Times, was born in Clydebank, 
Scotland, in 1909, and brought to the 
United States in 1910. He attended the 
Vale of Leven Academy in Alexandria, 
Scotland; the public schools of Dayton, 
Ohio, and the University of Illinois. 
Following a year .on the Springfield, 
Ohio, Daily News, Mr. Reston worked 
in the publicity department of Ohio State 
University. In 1934, he was publicity 
director for the Cincinnati Baseball Club. 

From 1934 to 1937, Mr. Reston was a 
taporter for the Associated Press in New 
York City and from 1937 to 1939, in 
London. In 1939, he became a reporter 
for the New York Times in the London 
bureau, and since 1941, has been with 
the Washington bureau. 

In 1945, Mr. Reston, was awarded the 
Pulitizer prize for national correspond- 


ence, In addition to his newspaper writ- 
ing, he is the author of Prelude to 
Victory. 


ELLIS MARK ZACHARIAS—Rear Admiral 
Zacharias, USN, retired, is a radio com- 
mentator on foreign affairs and author 
of the recent book Secret Mission. Born 
in Jacksonyille, Florida, in 1890, Admiral 
Zacharias is a gtaduate of the U. Ss. 
Naval Academy. Commissioned an ensign 
in 1912, he advanced through the grades 
to rear admiral. During World War I, 
he served in various capacities aboard 
battleships, as engineering officer and as 
gunnery officer. From 1920 to 1923, Ad- 
mitral Zacharias was an attache to the 
American Embassy in Tokyo. During 
this time he was a student of the Japanese 
language and people. Following several 
years as officer in_charge of the eastern 
division of the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence, he became district intelligence 
officer of the 11th Naval District with 
headquarters at San Diego in 1938. 

In 1940, Admiral Zacharias became 
commander of the cruiser Salt Lake City, 
in the bombardment of enemy bases on 
the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. Later 
he was made commander of the battle- 
ship New Mexico, and following that, 
chief of staff of the ilth Naval District. 
During part of 1945, he was on temporary 
duty with the commander in chief of the 
U.S. Fleet conducting psychological war- 
fare against the Japanese High Command. 

Since his retirement in 1946, Admiral 
Zacharias has engaged in writing and 
lecturing. He is the author of Secret 
Missions, The Story of an Intelligence 
Officer, Eighteen Words That Bagged 
Japan, and Balance Sheet of Disaster. 


BARTLEY CRUM—Born in San Francisco, 
California, in 1900, Bartley Crum receiyed 
his A.B. and J.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of California. In 1924, he began 
the practice of law in San Francisco. 
From 1924 to 1932, Mr. Crum was an 
instructor of international law in the 
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Extension Division of the Uniyersity of 


California. He served as California chair- ||) 


man of United China Relief, and was 


adviser to Wendell L. Willkie during the ||} 
He has ||} 


presidential campaign of 1940. 
been chairman of the Independent Re- 
publicans for Roosevelt National 
and member 


ference at San Francisco, 


of the Anglo-American Committee on In- ||} 


quiry on Palestine. 
Mr. Crum recently became a publisher 
of The New York Star, successor to 


1 Com- || 
mittee, consultant to United Nations Con- | 


PM. He has been a contributor to the || 


New York Times Magazine, Christain 
Science Monitor Magazine, The Nation, 
California Law Review, and other pub- 
lications. He is also the author of 
Behind the Silken Curtain. 


THOMAS IRWIN EMERSON—Mr. Emerson, | 


a professor of law at Yale University, 


is a candidate for Goyernor of Connec- |j 


on the Progressive Party Ticket. 
New Jersey, in 1907, 
he has his A.B., LL.B., and M.A. 
grees from Yale. Admitted to the New 
York bar in 1932, he joined the firm of 
Engelhard, Pollak, Pitcher & Stern. To 


ticut 
Born in Passaic, 


1953, he became assistant counsel for the } 


National Recovery Administration, and 
later was attorney for the National Labor 
Relations Board and the Social Security 
Board. From 1937 to 1940, he was coun- 
sel fcr the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

In 1940, Mr. Emerson became special 
assistant to the attorney general of the 
U.S. Dept. of Justice, and the following 
year associate general counsel in the 
Office of Price Administration. Later, in 
turn, he was deputy administrator for 
enforcement for OPA; general counsel in 
the Office of Economic Stabilization; 
and general counsel in the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconyersion. Mr. Em- 
erson has been a professor at law at 
Yale since 1946. 

HOUSTON PETERSON—Educator, author, 
lecturer, and radio broadcaster, Dr. Peter- 
son is a professor of philosophy at Rut- 
gers University where he has been a 
member of the staff since 1929. Born in 
Fresno, California, in 1897, he attended 
Pomona College in Claremont where he 
graduated with an A.B. degree in 1919. 
The following year he received an A.M. 
from Columbia and several years later re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from the same university. 

Dr. Peterson was on the faculty of 
Cooper Union from 1938 until 1946. Be- 
fore that he was chairman of the Cooper 
Union Forum for seyeral years. He has 
lectured widely and is heard over the air 
frequently as an educational broadcaster. 

Beside being the editor of a number of 
books on poetry and related subjects, 


Dr. Peterson is the author of several 
books, the latest of which is Great 
Teachers. 


de- |] 


‘United Nations recognized that the 


|} making of peace was not properly 


a responsibility of the United 
Nations; that this new and maybe 
last great hope of mankind should 
be used to keep peace, to work 


_ out slowly and patiently the new 


techniques of collaboration which 
the world so desperately needs. 
But already, in three, years, we 


_have come to use the United 


Nations as the Russians have used 
it—as a sounding board for our 


_ polemics with each other—as a 


weapon in the cold war. Both our 
countries seem to me guilty in 


_ this respect. If we have, together, 


already made the word “collab- 
oration” on which the United 


| Nations was founded, a bad and 


suspicious in men’s eats, we have 
only ourselves to blame. 

These, then, are errors, in my 
opinion. But I agree with Admiral 
Zacharias, that there have also 
been a few hits. I would claim 
this very quickly. Chief among 
them is the European Recovery 
Program, associated with the name 
of Secretary Matshall. I think that 
if it had been advanced through 
the United Nations, it might have 
been a home-run, but this is not 


to say that it has not strenghtened 


the United States in every 


‘ country in the world. 


But what we have done is not 
important, for my money, as what 
we have not done. Neither the 
good nor the bad outweighs the 
Opportunities we have missed. 

We've come, in three short 


yeats, to an impass in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, and 
it is hard for any honest man to 
say that this could have been 
avoided. 

The Russians are hard to do 
business with, and much of the 
blame for our present trouble be- 
longs in the Kremlin. But the 
Kremlin cannot be blamed for 
what we have not done to take the 
leadership of the postwar world. 
In China, in Eastern Europe, in 
Western Europe, all over the 
wotld there are millions of men 
and women who survived the last 
war and want to escape the next. 

These people have looked to 
us to help them, and I think 
it is impossible for any American 
patriot, today, to feel proud, ex- 
cept for the Marshall Plan, of 
what we have done, or to over- 
look the enormous tasks we have 
not done. 

Nearly six years ago the late 
Wendell Willkie came back from 
his trip around the world in the 
middle of the war and warned us 
that we were drawing heavily on 
the reservoir of good will which 
all Americans inherited from the 
past. We are still drawing on it. 
Sooner or later, we must fill it 


up again. (Applause.) 


Moderator Peterson: 

Thank you, Mr. Crum. May I 
just remark that we are holding a 
more or less intimate conversa- 
tion with a man a thousand miles 
away. You sit there quietly, if not 


smugly, but that’s the kind of a 
new world it is, and we’ve got to 
think in terms of such magic. 

Now if you three gentlemen 
will join me here around the 
microphone, and you, Mr. Crum, 
will imagine yourself here, we'll 
try a few intellectual body blows 
before receiving questions from 
this fine Marion, Ohio, audience. 
Mr. Reston, as an ex-Ohioan, it 
is only fair, sir, that you should 
start things off. 

Mr. Reston: Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to pitch a 


question over to Mr. Crum in 
New York. 

Mr. Peterson: It’s going to 
be tough. 

Mr. Reston: He said, “I think 


it is impossible for any American 
patriot to feel proud, except for 
the Marshall Plan, of what we 
have done, or to overlook the 
enormous tasks we have not done.” 
Now, Mr. Crum, as an old sports 
writer, I don’t know how you 
score hits, runs, and errors, but 
I would just like to ask you how 
would you really score American 
leadership for the United Nations, 
American leadership in the crea- 
tion of the World Banking Fund, 
American leadership for the crea- 
tion of International Trade Organ- 
ization, American leadership in the 
atomic energy proposals, and the 
Marshall Plan which you have 
mentioned, of course, and the re- 
lief programs of the United States 
before the Marshall Plan? 

Mr. Crum: Well, Mr. Reston, 
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Those, too, are things of whi 
every American can be proud. | 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, | 
Crum. We'll come back to yo 
probably in a moment. Admiraj 
Zacharias, you have somethin} 
for Mr. Emerson. 


_ Admiral Zacharias: 


think that the military and, aj 
you call them, the economic royall 


ists, have anything to gain by 
war? | 
Mr. Emerson: What I said wai 


that the military are trained in thq 
arts of war. That is their proj 
fession. That is what they’r¢ 
brought up to do. They are nod 
trained in the arts of peacefu 
statesmanship. As to the economi 
royalists, which was the term thai 
Franklin Roosevelt used, they dd 
have a good deal to gain out o 
our present foreign policy. | 

They have, first of all, profits 
from large war contracts. Second 
they have expansion of economy 


from the armament program. 
Third, they have the expansion 
into other countries which is 


being brought about by the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Admiral Zacharias: Well, if ] 
may reply there, I think that’s 
one of the old pacifist theories 
that the military and the economic 
royalists, as you call them, want 


-wat because they hope to get 
something out of it. As for the 
} military, we know what war is. 
If you’ve had to duck bombs and 
watch for torpedoes under the 
water, and dodge shells landing 
alongside of you and making hits, 
you'll know that it’s no fun and 
“we want to have no part of it 
if it can be avoided. All you have 
to do is ask the wives of the 
military men what they feel about 
swar. They'll tell you. 

' As for the other people, gain- 
ing anything by war, you know 
that—as it’s usually referred to, 
Wall Street—when war starts 
everything goes to pieces and 
there’s nothing to gain. You must 
‘mot overlook the fact that the 
vefforts of those people are for 
the furtherance of the economic 
‘facilities of the country in their 
‘desires, which are to get sources 
of raw materials and markets, as 


: 


‘far as possible. I do not believe 
‘that they ever think in terms of 
war, as being of direct benefit to 


‘them. If they do, I'd like to hear 
about it. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Ad- 
tmital Zacharias. Now Mr. Emer- 
‘son has another question. 

Mr. Emerson: Id like to ask 
Admiral Zacharias this question. 
He has said that a strong Ger- 
Many is a menace to the peace 
of Europe. Isn’t it true, Admiral, 
that our present policy is creating 
exactly that menace and _ very 
rapidly, too? Isn’t it true that our 
failure to break up the big trusts 


of Germany, our failure to re- 
move the big industrialists who 
control private German industry— 
isn’t it teue that our increase of 
heavy industry in Germany, that 
the failure to break up the landed 
estates in Germany, and the whole 
failure to democratize Germany, 
and our use of the Marshall Plan, 
is building up Germany just as 
it was before as a menace to the 
peace of Europe? 

Admiral Zacharias: I must 
answer that categorically, no, it 
is not true. Both in Japan and 
Germany, it has been indicated 
that any revival, any rehabilitation 
in the economic field is for the 
purpose of getting the nations 
concerned and the rest of the 
world back on their feet. 

Now as for Germany becoming 
a strong menace in the future, 
General Marshall has gone oa 
record as saying that he’s willing 
to enter into a 40-year pact in 
order to ensure that Germany does 
not rearm in a military way. 

If we can convince Russia that 
that is our aim as far as Germany 
is concerned, I think it will re- 
move one of her great fears 
about Germany and will bring 
her to talk about peace. 

Mr. Peterson: Mr. Crum, we 
aren’t neglecting you, sir. I wonder 
if you haven’t a question for, say, 
Mr. Reston. We have just a little 
more time. 

Mr. Crum: No, I don’t. I do 
have a question, however, for Mr. 
Emerson. I noticed that at the 


end of his initial statement, he 
said that the Wallace Program was 
that of F.D.R. and Wendell Will- 
kie—that it was a return to that. 
I’d like to ask Mr. Emerson if he 
thinks that Mr. Wallace, or any- 
one else, can say what F.D.R. or 
Wendell Willkie would do if 
they were alive today. 


Mr. Emerson: It’s certainly not 
possible to say what either one 
would do under the special cir- 
cumstances of today, but the policy 
which they followed generally was 
perfectly clear, it seems to me. It 
was a policy of understanding and 
tolerance for the problems of the 
Soviet Union. It was a policy in 
which they recognized the interests 
of the Soviet Union to security 
with respect to the nations around 
them. It was a policy which was 
worked out at the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements, worked out 
in the United Nations, and worked 
out in UNRRA. It was a policy 
which President Truman has not 
followed. 


Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. 
Emerson. The time speeds on. 
There are so many questions here 
from these four speakers them- 
selves that I’m having trouble 
keeping them back. But while we 
get ready for our question period, 
I’m sure that you our listeners 
will be interested in the following 
message. 


Announcer: 
You're listening to America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, origi- 
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nating in Marion, Ohio, whet} 
we are the guests of the Mario), 
Chamber of Commerce and statiol) 
WMRN. We are discussing thi 
question, “Is Our Present Forei of) 
Policy Leading to Peace or War?) 
You have just heard from Jame} 
B. Reston, Thomas I. Emerso I 
Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zachariai) 
and Bartley Crum. We are aboulj 
to take questions from our audi) 
ence. | 

In the meantime, let me remin¢ 
you that, for your convenience] 
we print each week a complety 
text including the questions any 
answers in the Town Meetin 
Bulletin which you may secure by 
writing to Town Hall, New Yorfj 
18, New York, enclosing ten cent 
to cover the cost of printing ant 
mailing. Allow at least two wee < 
for delivery. | 


| 


If you would like to subscribe 
to the Bulletin for six months, en| 


$4. 50. Oe ve you would like < 
trial subscription, enclose $1 fod 
eleven issues. 

School officials who wish to usé 
the Town Meeting Bulletin ir 
their classrooms during the comin 
school term should write for thel 
subscriptions now. | 

Next week your Town Meeting 
will originate in Grand Rapids. 
Michigan, where we will be the 
guests of the Christian Youth Con. 
ference of North America and sta 
tion WLAV. The Christian Youtk 
Conference of North America is < 
quadrennial conference sponsorec 


, by the United Christian Youth 
Movement which numbers in mem- 
bership over ten million young 
people. This movement is the of- 
| ficial coordinating agency for 40 
leading protestant denominations, 


_ Mr. Peterson: Tonight, some 
1,500 people are gathered in the 
Palace Theater of Marion, and 
fthey are evidently eager to put 
‘questions to our four students of 
‘America’s foreign policy. Our as- 
Fsistants are in the aisles with port- 
able microphones. People with 
‘questions are holding up their 
number cards to indicate the speak- 
‘ets to whom the question is di- 
tected. We start with a ques- 
‘tion, I can see in this darkened 
‘aisle here, for Mr. Reston. 


i 


| Man: My question is directed 


‘to Mr. Reston. Would it be wise 
to create a western capital of Ger- 
a@many if agreement cannot be 
teached in Berlin? 

_ Mr. Reston: Well, that, as you 
iknow, is one of the major issues 
in the present Moscow conversa- 
tions and there is in this country 
today and I think even in Wash- 
ington, considerable difference of 
Opinion as to whether or not it 
would be wise. I think, however, 
that the United States, Britain, and 
France are already rather deeply 
committed, both to the German 
people and to each other to pro- 
ceed with the creation of a Ger- 
man capital in the West, or, that 
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as well as such agencies as the Girl 
and Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., State Youth Councils, 
and others. Now, for our ques- 
tion period, we return to our guest 
moderator, Mr. Peterson. 


ALSEt/AN oie 


is to say, at least a provisional 
German government in the West. 
If the implication of your ques- 
tion is, “Should we pull out of 
Berlin and create a new capital 
in the West,’ I do not think we 
should do that. 


Mr. Peterson: Here’s a gentle 
looking lady with a number 2 card. 
That is for Mr. Emerson. 


Lady: Ym a teacher of American 
government in the local high 
school. How can you advocate 
mutual compromise with Russia 
when Russia hamstrings the United 
Nations with the veto and pursues 
such aggression as she showed in 
Czechoslovakia ? 


Mr. Emerson: 1 would say that 
the Russian position in Czechoslo- 
vakia was a result of the cold war. 
It was a step taken by Russia in 
order to consolidate her position in 
view of the approaching conflict 
and the approached tenseness of 
the situation. 


With respect to the veto, I would 
say that the United Nations will 
never function satisfactorily—and 
remember the United States in- 
sisted on a veto from the begin- 
ning—as long as the two major 


powers of the world are at each 
other’s throats as they are now. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. 
Emerson. Now in the right aisle 
I see two questions for Admiral 
Zacharias. We'll take the first 
one. 

Man: My question is to Admiral 
Zacharias. Does it appear that 
the present Russian foreign policy 
will lead to war and not the Amer- 
ican foreign policy? 

Admiral Zacharias: You'\l have 
to repeat that a little more sharp- 
ly, sir. 

Man: Does it appear that the 
Russian present foreign policy will 
lead to war and not the American 
foreign policy? 

Admiral Zacharias: 1 might an- 
swer it in this way: That, if Rus- 
sian had a stock pile of the atomic 
bombs today, and we had not, I’m 
fearful as to what would happen. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Peterson: Here’s a frail 
looking lady in white with a ques- 
tion for you Mr. Crum, get ready, 
sit. 

Lady: Has the United States done 
anything that we common people 
don’t know about, that causes our 
government to submit to Russia’s 
anti-food supply policy? 

Mr. Crum: Ym sorry I didn’t 
get the question. 


Lady: Has the United States done 
anything that we common people 
don’t know about, that causes our 
government to submit to Russia’s 
anti-food supply policy? 


Mr. Crum: Do you refer to ti] 
anti-food supply in Berlin? 

Lady: Yes. 

Mr. Crum: Of course, I have 4j} 
means of knowing the answer |} 
that question; I’m not in gover 
ment, I’m a private citizen. 


that both major powers, 
Soviet Union and the United State } 
are behaving very badly, in my 
judgment. I have hoped, as jj 
American, that our country woul}| 
act to the fullest extent possibj 
through the United Nations. |} 
as an American citizen, belieyW 


have permanent peace in the wor | 
if these two major powers fir 
agree to the elimination of t 
veto power in the United Nationy 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Mi 
Crum. Admiral Zacharias wani 
to say a word to that questio) 
also. 

Admiral Zacharias: 1 think Ru 


sia regrets now the establishmer 
of the activity regarding food ij 
Berlin, because of the depletion a 
the supplies in the Russian zone 
that is the cause of the disorde 
that have taken place there. — 
think it was a misstep by Russi 
and is now reacting upon her. 

Mr. Peterson: There are to 
many questions for Admiral Zach 
arias. They’re all trying to get 
job in the Navy, Admiral. He 
Retired, remember. Here’s anotk 
er delicate looking lady with 
number one. 

Lady: My question is to M 


, Reston. 


é 


, 


Reston. 


)to a given policy. 


How can foreign coun- 
tries make long term economic 
plans when Congress passes tariff 
regulations, trade treaties and ERP 
Operations on a yearly basis? 

Mr. Reston: Well, there is no 
Way under our Constitution that 


| the Executive Branch of the Gov- 


ernment can bind future Congresses 
It is, however, 
)generally recognized that if the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
‘ment does commit itself, or does 
‘indicate to another country that 
‘we will follow a given line of 
policy and the Congress accepts 
the principle of that policy, that 
point will seriously be taken into 
consideration by future Congresses. 
But it is right, and you do raise a 
‘very basic question, which has 
‘bothered our State Department for 
-a number of years, namely, how 
.can we, with a divided form of 
government, commit ourselves to 
‘a long range policy when the ap- 
'propriation has to pass through 
“Mr. John Taber once a year. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. 
Another question here 
‘for Mr. Emexson. 

Lady: I should like to ask Mr. 
‘Emerson. Does he mean that we 
are to allow the people of Europe 
and Asia to starve and suffer? 

Mr. Reston: No, I certainly do 
not; I’m not sure what your ques- 
tions refers to. 

Lady: Well, you said that we 
shouldn’t be doing the things in 
Europe that we are doing now. 

Mr. Reston: If you’re referring 
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to the Marshall Plan, the Marshall 
Plan is applicable only at the pres- 
ent time to Europe. I am not op- 
posed to United States aid for the 
economic reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation of Europe and the back- 
ward countries of the world. I 
am heartily in favor of it. I am 
opposed to the way the Marshall 
Plan is being administered which 
is in part as a means of increasing 
and rebuilding the power of Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Peterson: WHere’s another 
question in the second aisle for 
Admiral Zacharias. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Admiral Zacharias. Do you be- 
lieve our foreign trade, allowing 
a yearly inflationary deficit of seven 
billion dollars in goods, puts us 
in an economic position to fore- 
stall war? 

Admiral Zacharias: I don’t think 
that the trade now going on or 
the exports that we’re making have 
anything to do with the coming 
or war or the prevention of war. 
I do feel, however, that the orderly 
flow of materials from this country 
sets up a condition here which is 
favorable to us and will result ulti- 
mately in advantage to the rest of 
the world. 

That is one of the reasons for 
the great benefit of the Marshall 
Plan in both directions. None of 
these things are ever going to be 
one-sided. We hope to get some- 
thing out of them in all directions 
and for everybody concerned. 

M. Peterson: Here in the right 


aisle is another question for Mr. 
Crum. Yes, Madam. 


Lady: Is it conceivable that our 
present Administration creates the 
atmosphere that war is imminent to 
convince Americans not to change 
horses in midstream? 

Mr. Crum: I do not believe so. 
I do not believe for one moment 
that any responsible officer of our 
Government, anyone in power, 
would do such a dastardly thing. 
In my opinion, there is certainly 
no intention on the part of the 
American Government to preci- 
pitate a war either to remain in 
power or for any other purpose. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. 
Crum. Your hearing is excellent 
tonight, sir. The lady here in the 
left hand aisle with another ques- 
tion for Admiral Zacharias. 

Lady: The question is to Mr. 
Zacharias. Do you think that the 
Marshall Plan is honestly aiding 
the cause of peace, or in reality up- 
setting our own economy by play- 
ing Santa Claus? 

Admiral Zacharias: Is the Mar- 
shall Plan upsetting the cause of 
peace? I feel confident that the 
Marshall Plan is the one instru- 
ment of national policy that we 
have at our disposal today and it’s 
vitally necessary in order to assist 
Europe in the economic rehabilita- 
tion, so that they can get on their 
feet. Without that, Europe will 
go into chaos and create the con- 
ditions which will ultimately run 
into war. Therefore, the Marshall 


Plan is a peace effort and nothit}} 
else. 
Mr. Peterson: Have you h 
time to gather your forces agai 
Mr. Reston? Here’s a questiq) 
for you, sir. | 
Man: My question to Mr. Resta| 
is: Can Russia subdue the Unité 
States without war? 
Mr. Reston: I do not beliew 
it can, sir. It raises a question fq 
us, I think, that the power of Na! 
Germany never did raise. It hg 
a cunning system of aggression 
infiltration. This is an extremelf 
free and easy country. If it ha 
atomic energy at its disposal, it ; 
conceivable that in so highly in 
dustrialized society as this . 
might, through the planting 
atomic bombs in key areas in thi 
country, do as great damage for | 
time. I do not believe, howeve4 
that it would paralyze this cou 
try or defeat this country eithe 
with or without a war. 
Mr. Peterson: Admital Zachar 
jas can’t quite resist this ques 
tion. 
Admiral Zacharias: No. Vd lik 
to say that if anybody has an 
hopes or fears that any nation i 
the world will start another wa 
using any of the weapons that ar 
now available, I want to assur 
them that these weapons will b 
reutrned to them a hundredfold 
If they have any such illusions tha 
they can start a war and be suc 
cessful in it, that fact in itsel 
should remove any such desire. 
think that that is the correct situ 
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ation today. I hope that with the 
‘realization of that, no nation will 
think that they can start a war 
and gain anything from it. (Ap- 
 plause.) 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Ad- 
mital Zacharias. Now there are 
three gentlemen there with a ques- 
tion for Mr. Emerson, who is a 
ety short man. I wish you'd try 
‘to tie up those three questions into 
one, if you can. Now, quickly 
gentlemen. You, sir. 

Man: My question to Mr. Emer- 

son is this: You indicated, I be- 
lieve, that the present policy of the 
United States has weakened 
UNRRA. What, in your opinion, 
thas Russia contributed toward the 
strengthening of UNRRA and 
how? 
_ Mr. Emerson: I assume you re- 
fer to the United Nations rather 
than to UNRRA, which was the 
telief organization. Is that cor- 
tect? As I said before, I feel that 
UNRRA will never succeed under 
the present conditions in which two 
major powers are in complete con- 
flict with each other. I think that 
the fact that the Russians have 
used the veto to the extent that 
they have, simply means that the 
United States and the countries 
which go along with her have been 
in the majority, and that there is 
an expression through UNRRA of 
a disagreement. The problem is 
10 solve that basic agreement and 
hen you can use UNRRA. 

Mr. Peterson: Mr. Crum, since 
yur audience can’t see you, they’re 


“ 
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neglecting you a little, sir. What 
question should they have asked 
you, tonight, sir? Would you 
please state that and then answer 
it briefly but brilliantly. 

Mr. Cae I would like to com- 
ment on the remark Mr. Emerson 
just made. I think it’s quite clear 
that one of the reasons the United 
Nations has not worked success- 
fully has been the over use of the 
veto power by the Soviet Union. 
It is quite true, as one of the 
speakers pointed out, that at the 
beginning of the United Nations, 
we did insist upon the veto power 
being included in the Charter. So 
did the Soviet Union. 

We've had considerable experi- 
ence with the use of the veto since 
the United Nations was started, 
and, as an American, one who 
hopes very much that this great 
institution for the establishment 
of peace will succeed, I should 
think that one of the first things 
that would occur to anyone would 
be to eliminate the veto power, 
and that all of the nations of the 
world should abide by majority 
decisions. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, very 
much, Mr. Crum. Now here’s a 
question—probably the final one— 
for Admiral Zacharias. 

Man: Admiral Zacharias, how do 
you propose to penetrate effective- 
ly the Iron Curtain of Russia with 
your propaganda program? 

Admiral Zacharias: Would you 
want me to tell you if I knew? 
I can say that the results we ob- 


tained through the psychological 
warfare against the Japanese High 
Command, toward the closing 
phase of the last war, which had 
for its objective the bringing about 
of unconditional surrender with- 
out the necessity of a forced inva- 
sion of the Japanese Island, and 
since surrender we found that that 
was effective, I believe that we 
can have the same effectivenesss on 
the Politburo, if we can speak to 
them in strong and unmistakable 
terms. (Applanse.)) 

Mr. Peterson: Now, while our 
speakers prepare their summaries 
of tonight’s questions, here is a 
special message of interest to you. 

Announcer: Tonight you have 
heard a discussion of our foreign 
policy. The success of our inter- 
national relations depends upon 
the good will of other countries 
toward us. The best ambassador 
of good will is the organization 
CARE, In spite of what the 
United States Government is doing 
to rehabilitate foreign economies, 
the help of individuals in provid- 
ing immediate day-by-day relief to 
millions of Europeans must con- 
tinue. 

Malnutrition and disease flour- 
ish despite improved crops and in- 
creased supplies of certain foods. 
CARE is the most efficient and 
economical agency for sending 


help to hungry people abroad. 


Approved by the United States 
Government, CARE works under 
favorable agreements with foreign 
countries. 


group in 15 countries of Euro PH) 
If you don’t know someone yoajj 
would like to help, one of CARE 
member agencies will choose ||) 
needy family for you. 
Information may be obtained 4 
CARE offices throughout the cout} 
try or write to Director of Inform} 
tion, CARE, 50 Broad Street, Ne} 
York. But, better still, send $ 
for a food package. Now for thy 
summaries of tonight’s discussiot{ 
here is your guest moderator, Mjj 
Peterson. 
Mr. Peterson: At first we shal 
call in Mr. Bartley Crum, speakin 
from New York. Mr. Crum. | 
Mr. Crum: Thank you, Dr. P 
terson. With Mr. Reston, I thin! 
it is literally impossible for any 
one to say decisively that our fo 
eign policy will or will not lea 
to war. We, in America, af 
following, as I see it, a policy o 
calculated risk, one which may !ea 
to war, but a policy which w 
hope, all of us, will lead to peace 
I hope that our country, above al 
others, leaves nothing undon 
which will mean peace with hono: 
Mr. Peterson: Thank you, M1 
Crum. Now, a final word fror 
Admiral Zacharias. 
Admiral Zacharias: As long a 
diplomacy cannot break down th 


i 
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persistence of those seeking more 
power by aggressive expansion, 
we are forced to remain strong 
(in a military way. But our policy 
which recognizes the needs of oth- 
€r nations will pave the way by 
eliminating the basic fears behind 
which and upon which the wars of 
Europe have been created in the 
past. 

_ The weapons available today will 
make wars both unprofitable and 
undesirable. Through their very 
estructiveness they have paved the 
Way for an unlimited era of peace. 
That is the direction in which our 
policy leads today. 

_ Mr. Peterson: The summary of 
Mr. Emerson. 

| Mr. Emerson: My position is 
that our foreign policy at present 
is the ancient, unimaginative fatal 
policy of militarism of blocking 
Bock by whatever force we can 
muster. That path has always led 
to war. This time it will mean 
atomic war. I say there is another 
road. That is to reach an under- 
standing with Russia based upon 
the mutual interests of each coun- 
try and upon a common endeavor 
to better the lot of mankind 
throughout the world. 

_ Mr. Peterson: Now the young 
man from Ohio, Mr. James Reston, 
qas a final word. 

Mr. Restow: Mr. Peterson, I 
gree with Mr. Crum that we have 
made certain mistakes, that we 
lave often been uncertain and 
ven inconsistent in our foreign 
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policy, and that recently we have 
been thinking perhaps more about 
stopping bad things than about 
doing good things. 

Nevertheless, I maintain that 
the good far outweighs the bad, 
that the world is a little better 
fed, a little more hopeful, a little 
more secure and certainly a more 
decent place as a result of our 
policy overseas in the past few 
years. 

Finally, though the world’s need 
for our aid is even greater than 
the aid we have given, I think it 
is fair to say this that never in his- 
tory has any nation ever moved 
so far, so fast toward the ac- 
ceptance of world responsibilities 
as the United States has in the past 
ten years. It is an honorable rec- 
ord of which every American can 
be proud. If we persist in it posi- 
tively, I believe it will help to 
maintain peace. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. 
Reston. Thank you, Thomas Em- 
erson. Thank you, Admiral Zach- 
arias, and Bartley Crum for a fear- 
less discussion of a pretty fearful 
question. Thanks to our host, 
the Marion Chamber of Commerce, 
and Station WMRN; our special 
bows to J. B. Bray, chairman of 
the Host Committee; Hugh Web- 
ster, Executive Secretary of the 
Marion Chamber of Commerce; 
Robert Mason, Station Manager of 
WMRN; and the Marion Star for 
their generous cooperation. 

Don’t forget that next week your 
Town Meeting will come to you 


from Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
where we will be the guests of the 
Christain Youth Conference of 
North America and the Station 
WLAYV. Our subject is, “Is the 
Church Failing Our Youth?” and 
our speakers Gil Dodds, the “Fly- 
ing Parson”; Miss Helen F. Storen, 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
Queens College, New York, and 
member of the Corpus Christi 


Catholic Church Youth Fo 
Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, and 
ward Hawley, former president} ; 
the National Pilgrim Fellowshi) 
Your guest moderator will |] 
Clifton Utley, radio commentai) 
and former director of the Chicaj} 
Council on Foreign Relations. ||} 
plan to be with us next Tuesq} 
and every Tuesday at the aes |' 
the Crier’s Bell. 
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